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ABSTRACT 

This manual is designed to provide trainers with 
detailed information on designing and implementing workshops 
concerning lifelong learning. The handbook is intended for trainers 
working as educational, staff development, and organizational 
development consultants in such organizations as hvunan service 
agencies, business and industry, self-help groups, libraries and 
museums, religious institutions, and continuing education 
institutions. The manual first provides a brief discussion of the 
lifelong learning concept. The second, spction contains a description 
of the Lifelong Learning Scale Instrument, and this is followed by -an 
explanation of the basic design of the workshop modules contained in 
this guide. Each module is aimed at objectives that differ as to 
situational and target population contexts. These workshop modules 
include activities for single organization target populations; for 
cross-agency target groups; for inter-agency conflict management; and 
for research and teaching usage . A final section provides trainers 
with an indepth explanation of the descriptors used at the two ends 
of the formal-nonformal continuum of the 11 variables of the lifelong 
learning scale. A bibliography of relevant sources, and materials 
used in the modules, are appended. (KC) 
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The Community Education Resource Center (CERC) of the University of 
Massachusetts School of Education is a collaborative group of students 
and faculty which act as a resource, research and consulting center to 
community projects aimed at improving the quality of life through educa- 
tion. One purpose is to further the idea of education when seen as the 
linking of community-based agencies and groups. Central to this purpose 
is the concept of lifelong learning for personal and community develop- 
ment. 



The project presented or reported herein was performed in part pursu- 
ant to a grant from the U.S. Department of Education, and from the 
University of Massachusetts. However, the opinioiis expressed herein do 
not necessari ly -reflect the position or policy of these grantors and no 
official endorsement by the grantors should be inferred. 
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INTRODUCTION.. 



The purpose of this manual i^s to provide trainers with detailed 
information on designing and implementing workshops concerning lifelong 
learning. The handbook is intended for trainers working as educational, 
staff development, and organizational development consultants in any 
organization that has significant educational functions. Thus, these 
workshop activities are targeted for participants who are involved in 
such organizations as human service agencies, business and industry, 
self-help groups, libraries and museums, labor groups, religious insti- 
tutions, service and fraternal groups, state and federal government 
agencies, continuing education institutions. Faculty in higher educar 
tion may find the manual useful in their community and adult education 
seminars* " 



Manual Format . 

* «^ 

The manual first provides a brief discussion of the lifelong learning 
concept. Second is a desciription of the Lifelong Learning Scale Instru- 
ment. Next is an explanation of the basic design of the workshop modules. 
Then is presented detailed designs and implementing suggestions for a 
variety of workshop modules. Each module is aimed at objectives .that 
differ as to situational and target population contexts. These workshop 
modules include activities for single organization target populations; 
activities for across-agency target groups; activities for inter-agency 
conflict management; and activities for research and teaching usage.. 

A final section provides trainers with'^n in-depth explanation of 
the descriptors used at the two ends of the formal -non formal continuum 
of the ]1-scale variables. A bibliography of relevant sources, and 
materials used in the modules, is appended. 
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THE LIFELONG LEARNING CONCEPT 



The interest in lifelong learning derives from several sources. There 
IS the conviction that learning is not only for youth., but continues 
throughout the life span. Related is the growing recognition that signifi- 
cant learning opportunities are available through many out-of-school 
groups, agencies, and organizations, in addition to formal schooling insti- 
tutions. Another compelling force is the need for working adults to cope 
with the rapidly changing demands of the work place of modern societies. 
These demands require the learning of new skills, attitudes, and informa- 
tion. Another factor is the shortened work week for many adults., with an 
increasing range of educational technology that makes it feasible for 
adults to have access to innovative and convenient ways of achieving new 
learnings. All these factors combine to provide a powerful and pervasive 
set of motivating forces that generat in increasing interest in the life- 
long learning cdncept. The modules in this manual are designed to help 
agencies and facilitators increase their intra- and interagency effective- 
ness in delivering lifelong learning. One central learning resource for 
the modules Is the Lifelong Learning Scale. 



/ 
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THE LIFELONG LEARNING SCALE 



Purposes And Uses 

Analysis of educational settings dsing the Lifelong Learning Scale 
(see next section) generates data on 11 varjab.les along continua that go 
froiTi more formal to less formal. >t may bemused wUh a wide variety of 
settings, including both the formal school and a large arrdy of out-of- 
school settings. This ddta may be useful in. several ways. For a given 
setting, marked differences among the educational variables may indicate 
undesirable contradictions, perhaps between means and ends. Comparisons 
between educational settings, both as .to similarities and differences, 
may offer clues for those .interested in promoting connections or col- 
laboration between settings. Those designing new settings, or planning 
modifications of Existing ones, may find the scale a helpful check on 
their design. Agencies and organizations that may not perceive that 
they Hiave significant educational functions, may learn more about their 
operations through application of the. scale to their situation. Those 
concerned with staff development for various agencies may find this 
training handbook useful in enhancing learner's perceptions of what edu- 
cation includes and who sponsors it. Differences irf perceptions among 
the staff of an agency may provide useful information for specific staff 
development activities. ' 

The modules presented here may be used on their own, or in conjunc- 
tion with a more inclusive framework of learning objectives. There is 
no necessary sequence. to the modules; trainers may find it useful, to 
combine and borrow objectives, and activities across the modules, to fit 
their specific workshop design. 

Some of the individual and group issues that^can be attended to by 
the modules include: 

• Team building towards collaborating 

• Trust building through information sharing 

• Encouraging reflection in preparation for change 

• Uncovering underlying assumptions about learning and education 

• Clearing up mi sperceptions between subgroups or within groups 

• Identifyi'ng potential barriers to cooperation between organi- 
* zations 

• Suggesting agenda items for agency staff development 

• Providing research approaches: on lifelong learning 
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THE Llf,EL"6NG LEARNING SCALE 



EDUCATIONAL 
VARIABLES 


DESCRIPTORS 

More Formal Cess Formal 
More Structured o More Flexible 
More Abstract More Concrete 
More Objective , More Subjective 


N/A; COMMENTS 


Objectives 


1 2 3 k • S 

Building ond conservation Applying knoK*ledge for 

of knowledge " personal and coomunity 
More cogpUive developjnent 
Here delayed More psychological and 

physical 
More tnVnedlatt 




Content And 
. Sequence 


.1 "2 3 " ^ 5 i 

^ Abstract; symbol systems Concreta; «xp«rltntla.l 
Logically organized Psychologically organized 
Scholarly disciplines Interdisciplinary 
Predictable sequence Sequence l<:ss ordered 
R^^^uirementy and few requirements 
prerequisites 




Time Uni ts 


2 ' ^ 3 ^ 5 

Long term Short term 

Full tSm« p^rt time 

Tighly scheduled flexible schedule 

Preset time periods Situational time periods 




Learners 


12 3^5 

Age selective Age Inclusive 
Section criteria predictable Selection criteria less 
and more precise predictable and more 

general 




Staff 


' 1 2 3 ^ 5 

Professionals Lay oriented 
A major life aim Ancillary life aim 
Highly trained Short term training 
Distinct roles Le»» distinct roles 
Credentials Noncredentlaled 




Teaching-Learn ing 
Approaches 


123^5 

Teacher more directive Teacher more facilitating, 
Teacher more responsible advising, 
Learner Is receiver Learner more responsible i 
«« Learner more active ^ 
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(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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THE LIFELONG LEARNING SCALE (Page Two) ' ' 


* 

EDUCATIONAL 
VARIABLES 

1 


DESCRIPTORS 

More Formal Less Formal 
. More Structured More Flexible 
More Abstract More Concrete 
More Objective Mo're Subjective 


N/A; COMMENTS 


Rewards And 
Evaluation 


- 1 2 .3 ^ 5 ^ 

txtrlnilc rtwardt Initrlnslc rtwards 
Hor« comp«clClvt Hort coop«raClvt 
CvalMtlon of knowing CvaliMtlon of pcrformanct 
Troduct orltnCtd Proctss orlenttd 
QuariclUC-lvt tvaluatlon Quail tatlvt tvaluatton 


< 


Curriculum 
Materials And 
Resources 


1 2 3 ^ 5 . 

CoflipUx Cftchnolo^y Simpler technology 
CoflvnercUl production Local production 
Uritttn and spoken media Multi-media 




Financial 
Resources 


1-2 3 ^ ^ 5 
Larger expenditures per Smaller expenditures per 

learner- learner 
Long term investment Short term investment 
Mostly government Varied sponsors 

sponsored Less elaborate 
More elaborate accounting procedures 

accounting procedures More fUxtble^al locations 

1 «»«c f\ 1 b 1 e a 1 1 0CA 1 1 am *^ 




Bui 1 ding 
Resources 

• 


1 2 » 3 ^ 5 

Major permanent ninor temporary 
constructions constructions 
Specific, set spaces Flexible Spaces 
High maintenance cost ^ess maintenance cost 
Less often user constructed ^^^^ ^f^^^ ^^^^ construc- 
ted 






Power, Control 
And 

Administration 


1 o 0 ti r 

Adherence to rules, More personal 

forms, and routines * More horizontal 
More hierarchical ^ Power largely function 
Power partly function of of competency 

status and resources Decision making shared 
Decision making by role Workers less organized 
Workers In established Leaders viewed as 

organizations ccordlnators 
Leaders viewed at 

managers 
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Description Of The Scale 



, The Scale lists 11 educational variables along a verticjal column. 
Each variable has a scale made up of a continuum, with general descrip- 
tors as fol lows: 

Left - , Right 

More Formal ' * * Tess Formal 

* Structured , • Flexible 

Abstract * Concrete 

Objective , * Subjective 

The formal end is marked with the number '.M" and the l«ss formal end 
with the number !'5'*; graduation points lie in between. As refinements to 
the more general' descriptions of the contin,ua, each variable has specific 
descriptors that help identify where. on the continuum a given setting 
falls. A detailed explication of these descriptors is included at the 
end of the Manual - ' ^ ' 

Given information concerning an educational .agency, it is possible 
to estimate on each of the continua of the 11 variables, which descriptors 
are most appropriate. With a -specific educational organization in mind, 
the rater ci rcles Ihe 'appropriate number (1 to 5) the formal -nonformal 
continuum Qf each educational variable. A vertical profile is generated 
by connecting the points on the 11 continua^ thus^ providing a unique pro- 
file of that agency. . ' 

<r » 

It should be pointed out that using the^entire Scale can be a 1/ngthy 
process. Depending upon *the workshop objectives and time frame, a 
shortened vers'ion can be ^constructed using the more provocative or rele- 
vant variables (see page 22 for a sample shortened version). 



Suggestions On The Use Of The Scale , 

The specific descriptors on the continuum for each variable are much 
more fully explained in the sect ion *ent i tl ed "Explication Of The Scale' 
Descriptors.'.* When .first using the Scale in the analysis of at) educa- 
tional setting, the user may find .it helpfuf to refer to that section. 

Users should be aware of a number of factors in applying this Scale. 
In some instances,, the informatjon available on a given setting may be 
sparse. Some agencies may be very complex; this may result in conflict- 
ing r!d4.a unless subsets are established with separate profiles for each 
subset. There may be^ases wh4ch do not significantly include one or 
more of the 1 1 'var iabi es , or may not explicitly refer to some of the 
variables except by inference and jmpi ication. 

It is common for settings to have a profile that moves back and 
forth (more to V^ss formal) as one goes down the vertical column of the 
11 continua. This does not necessarily imply contradictions or incon- 
sistencies. There may be rationales for "such patterns. 
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The selection of these 11 variables, and their specific descriptors, 
wJjile not arbitrary, certainly is not definitive* One of the cautions to 
keep In mind is that the Scale focules on each variable as if it could be 
assessed, in isolation of the other variables. In using the Scale, it is 
more realistic to see some variables as interacting with others, when 
estimating one's judgments* This is most evi,dent in the way the objectives 
variable may influence the content variable and how these two may influence 
many of the others. 

Finally, many very different educational approaches can be equally 
sound. Data high.lighted by the Scale may be useful in making an 6verall 
judgment about an approach, but the data needs to be used along with other 
inform'^c4oh>^uch as knowledge about values, assumptions and situations 
which must be^btained through other iTieans. 
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BASIC DESIGN OF WORKSHOP MODULES 



Workshop Assumptions On Learning And Facilitating 

The structure of the workshops presented in the Manual is based on 
several assumptions. The modules are intended largely for adult parti- 
cipants involved in out-of-school settings. Adult learning and its 
facilitation by trainers^ is significantly different from youth learning 
and teaching in school settings. The learning gained during the years* 
of an adult's doily life experiences create distinctive needs, attitudes, 
problems, l^fe-styles an^ expectations. The implications for participants 
and trainers in the design and implementation of the Manual workshops are: 
(a) an emphasis on first-hand experiences, both as to frequency andr vari- 
ety; (b) considerable need for learner independence; (c) a concern that 
time not be wast6d and concern about financial' expenses; (d) physical idi- 
osyncracies among the target population; (e) an. urgency to address personal 
and social probJems each adult brings to a setting; (f) the many individual 
preoccupations adults bring to'a learning situatiop; (g) fairly set ways 
adults have of relating to others; (h) fairly ingrained bely^s; (i) stereo 
type^ responses to education from earlier schooling; (j) many resources to ^ 
share wi th others. 

Many of these implications for out-of-school^ workshop designs and 
implementations are relevant to youth targetpopulations , as well as for 
adul ts . . 

Underlying Framework .Of The. Module Designs 

• . The training modules in this Manual reflect the assumptions a^ut 
led-rning* and* facial tating. What follows* is an introduction to the under- 
lying framework of hhe module design so tha.t trainers interested in 
e;^perienCiai training wfll become more conscious of the learning process 
"and be better able to facilitate the sessions. The modules have been 
keyed to tHe major checkpoints in the basic design format so that trainers 
will be able^ to check the completion of each stage before moving the 
learning group on. - . ^ • > 

The modules are organized usijig the following format: 
J 

Title Of Module . 
Broad* Goal Of Moduli e 
-Getting ) Module Objective's 

Ready ( Audience 

Time Estimate " ^ 
Physical Setting 
Materials Needed 
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Implementation Of Activities; 



CI imate setting 
Goals and objectives sharing 
Workiog \ Participant activities: The 

With J Experiential Cycle : 



Participants 



a. Experience 

b. Processing of shared experience 
General ize 

d. Apply 



Closure 

0 



The Expedient ial^Cycle 



i 



At the core of the module design is the ''Experiential Cycle" of learn- 
ing» There are,seve<ral versions of this powerful model - the one we use 
is simple, easy to memorize and thus likely to be usbd. 

i 

Experience 

I Apply Process 

General ize 

Figure 1 . 
THE EXPERIENTIAL CYCLE 



Individuals in a group (as well as the group itself) effectively 
internalize learnings based on a shared experience if they thoroughly 
examine what happened (process!, discuss the broader implications 
,(genera"T ize) and plan to incorporate the learning into an actual "back 
home" activity (apply). This core phase of the training will be di^-^ 
cussed in more detail in its context within the overall design modej . 

Working With Participants 

The experiential cycle is the major imple^meajtation phase in a four- 
stage training model. The other three phases' introduce and bring closure 
to the central learning activityi These are the stages keyed into the 
training module process sheets: 
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i • CI imate Setting 

1 1 • Goal Sharing 

ML Experiment iai Cycle 

Experience 
Process 
General ize 
Apply 



L CI imate setting . The main objectives for the trainer in this 
opening phase are to focus people's attention and to set an appropriate 
learning climate.* This is^also the time to provide a linkage to any earlier 
sessions, allow the participants to get to know each other and to whet their 
appetite for the topic. A lecturer often opens with a joke to focus the 
audience's attention with an off-beat analysis of the topic. Trainers 
have a wider range of climate-setting options to draw from. 

Most people arrive at a meeting witjh something to say. Ice-breakers 
and introduction activities (see the Appendix) provide them with a plat- 
form to get it off their chests and to focus their attention on business. 
Even when a familiar group is reconvening after a lunch break, the trainer 
should watch for any needs people have to share experiences with the amaz- 
ing Baked Alas.ka or the dash through a blizzard. It is hard to get on with 
the training with unfinished business hanging in the background. It is 
also a good practice to pass around a sign-up sheet for the names and 
addresses of the participants to be copied and distributed to them. 

Climate-Setting Evaluation Questions: 

1. Have I brought everyone into the room emotional ly and mentally, 
as wel 1 as bod i ly? 

2. Has unfinished business been dealt with? 

3. Have I provided a clear linkage to any other sessions? 
Have I enticed them into the learning topic? 

Is the atmosphere conducive to learning? 

^ 11. Goal sharing . < With any luck, the trainer will be delivering 
the workshop secure in the knowVedge that the learning gpals fit the 
group's needs. Sometimes this security is misplaced or absent, however. 
An example would be a workshop design put together for the conference of 
an unfamiliar association. Another al 1 -too-common situation is the one in 



u 



b. 
c. 
d. 

IV. Closure 



which the trainer has been asked to provide specific training as a solution 
to-.a vaguely-defined problem. This is the stage In the training session to 
check out your assumptions and the group's expectations and to introduce 
the. goals. It should be viewed as a mini needs assessment to provide 
specific data about the trainees that may influence the emphasis of the 
training and to identify resources within the group; 

A direct approach to this last-minute check is to encourage people to 
share what they know about the topic. A brainstormed list of associations 
generated by the workshop title or topic will often yield a rich body of 
data specific to the group that can be woven into the session. One or two 
open-ended questions can be used to stimulate a topical discussion. 

What happens when it becomes obvious that the planned session will^ 
not meet the needs of the group? The trainer has the option of making it 
relevant, changing the topic or leaving. Circumstances will dict^ate the 
most appropriate action, but the first option should be considered to be 
^ general ly^ the most viable. One of tKe most common reasons for some indi- 
viduals to feel that the training isnjt for them is that they see themselves 
as experts who are not likely to learn anything tiew. These experts are 
invaluable members of an interactive learning group, so 1 t 's* general ly best 
to try and hold on to all' the participants. 

When the goals are discussed, the trainer must be explicit about the 
way in which they are relevant to the needs and resources of the group. 
This is where the brainstormed list of impressions is most useful. Make 
sure the goals are clear to everyone. Check their relevance and be open 
to re-wording or adding to them. This, helps trainees *'buy Into" and reach 
agreement on the goals. 

Goal Sharing Evaluation Questrons: 

1. Has the relevance of the topic been established? 

2. Have* 1 begun to identify the group's resources? 

3. Have 1 collected data that will help make the training relate to 
specific needs in the group? / ' 

k\ Have the goals been clearly tied into the needs identified by 
the participants? 

5. Has everyone "bought into" the goals? 

6. Does the title of the workshop reflect the content?" 
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111, The experiential cycle . Havi ng- cul t 1 vated an appropriate climate 
and established the relevance ot the learning goals, the trainer is ready to 
Introduce the core of tfie training with the first phase in the experiential 
cycle. - - - . _ . ... 
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a> Experience . The shared experience is structured to maximize 
interaction. Classic structured experiences are role-plays, case studies 
and simulations. These highly interactive techniques are most useful 
when: hypothetical cases will reduce the threat of real 'life situations;, 
roles rather than individuals or organizations need to be examined; and 
interpersonal skills and new behaviors are to be developed. A word of 
caution: The more interactive and affective the role-play, the more dif- 
ficult it is to get players out of role and on to new business. 

When, as is often the case with Lifelong Learning Scale workshops, 
the real-life situations o*" the participants are linked together to form 
the' shared experience, high quality interaction must be fostered. * This 
is the main reason for keeping small groups to less than five or six 
members. Providing suf f icient ai r time for each participant in a larger 
group is impossible without clamping down on spontaneous conversation 
and creating boredom. Even when working with small groups, the facili- 
tators should. make sure that each member is drawn into the trar.saction. 

While instructing groups or individuals to do independent work that 
is to be shared out,, the trainer should: 

^ 1. Give crystal-clear task instructions, preferably written 
2. Describe the product to be created 
3.. Set a time I imi t 
A. Describe the report-out procedure 

Once the groups or individuals have been set to task, the trainer 
should be available to answer individualized questions wi thout inter- 
rupting the whole group. 



b. Process . Processing is the replaying or group sharing of an 
experience. Its purpose is to compare and contrast as rich a variety 
of different perceptions of the experience as possible and to gain 
general agreement as to what happened, the key to successful processing 
Is the trainer's ability to draw al I participants out on their feelings 
as well as their perceptions. The following is a selection of questions 
that will encourage processing. 

Processing Probes: 

. 1. J^hat was. . .like for you? 

2. How did you feel when. » .happened? 

3. How did others feel about. . .? (Compare and contrast^f^ 
k. That's jnterestina.f^ ' Can you say any more about that? 
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5. 



What did you "see Happening when. . .? 



6* How did you feel while you were. . .? ^ 

7* What do you think the consequences of. . .wei;e? 



c. General ize . The transition from processing into the generalizing 
phase should be made as distinct, as possible. A clear transition is only 
possible when processing has been thoroughly completed. Allow adequate 
time in the design for each participant to contribute to the group view 
of the experience before moving-on. 

The purpose of genei'al izing is to explore what was learned from the 
experience - to abstract genera'lizable learnings from it. Two pitfalls 
for the trainer are: allowing the discussion of the whole group to follow 
the natural tendency of one or two individuals to draw general conclusions 
before others have finished processing what happened; and not. announcing 
the transition overtly. The ability to steer the discussion without 
appearing to control it is a useful skill. These questions can be used lO 
stimulate the generalization phase. 

Generalizing Probes: 



1. 


What 


did you (each individual) learn from this? 


2. 


What 


was the most sa,tisfyiiig enlightening part? 


3. 


What 


was the most difficult part? 


k. 


How would you do it if you could do it again? 


5. 


What 


was missing from the experience? 


6. 


If. 

they 


. .'(another individual or organization) where here, would 
view it the same way? 



d. Applying . *The greatest chance for people to internalize the 
learning occurs in the applicatiop phase. The goal is to get them' to 
apply the learning to their own "back home*' situations, to confer 
personal' meaning to the abstracted learning and to incorporate it into 
thei r own behavior. 

If the session addressed the trainees* needs and they have partici- 
pated in all the phases of the training, it should be possible at this 
stage to gain their commitment to put the learning to use- In doing so, 
they will complete the cycle by creating their own experience beyond 
.^^ ^ the end of the workshop. 
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AppM ca t-i on^RJ.ea^ 



Ask each individual: 

» How will you. . .when you get back? 

• By (Monday, next week, etc.), what will you have done as a result 
of the 'Workshop? 

Finally, the trainer can ask participants to phone or write about 
their applications of the learning, or plan a reunion. 

Implementation Evaluation Questions: 

1. Did I instruct small groups clearly and completely? 

2. Did the experience provide for sufficent interaction? 

3. Were all participants drawn into the activities and discussions? 

^. Was processing complete for everyone before ! moved into the 
generalizing phase? 

5. Are the participants clear about what was learned? 

6. Did I gain an unequivocal commitment from each participant to 
put the learning into practice? 



IV. Closure. The three main functions of the closing phase are to 
review the sessidn to check that the goals were attained, to make a 
formal evaluation (e.g., a feedback form) and to provide a linkage to a 
possible next session. 

If nothing else, i t ' s. important to your credibility as a trainer and 
to the group learning process, to display and review the session learning 
goals. Check whether the participants agree that the ^learning objectives 
have been met. You may need to include any incomplete ones in a f^ol low- 
up session. 

Closure Evaluation Questions: 

!• Have I left any loose ends dangling? 

2. Did I remember to check for goal attainment? 

3. Did I show how this session fits within the overall training 
scheme? , 

Diil-ie^y^ryone complete an evaluation questionnaire? 
5* Did my worst fears materialize? 

18 \ 
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DISCOVERING EDUCATION: SINGLE AGENCY MODULE #1 



GOAL: 



To expand awareness of how and where learning can 
occur in the organization* 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. Discover where official training and nonformal 
learning occurs in the organization. c 

1. Use the Lifelong Learning Scale to profile exist 
ing organizational learning, characteristics. 

3* Examine the strengths and needs of the organiza- 
tion towards increased learning opportunities* 



AUDIENCE: 



Up to five or six representatives each of^dijferent 
departments or divisions* Ideal maximum size for a 
single trainer is 15 - 20 (four groups). 



TIME REQUIRED : 
PHYSICAL SETTING: 



2i - 3 hour.. 



Adequate space for groups to work independently. 



MATERIALS: 



Newsprint and markers 

Short versions of Lifelong Learning Scale 
Formal and Nonformal Worksheets sufficient for each 
participant 
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WORKING WITH PARTICIPANTS: .IMPLEMENTATION OF ACTIVITIES 



TRAINING ) 
CHECKPOINTS 


TIME 
IN HINS., 


ACTIVITY 


PURPOSE 


MATERIALS 


NOTES 


CLIHATE SEUING 




t. Introductory or Ict-brtiklnji EKtrclit. 
(Apptndlx) 


Establish^ 
atmosphere. 




Establish 
time. 


GOAL SHAKING 


15 


2. Needs Assessment. Irilnstorm list on newsprint 
of ill Individuals ind groups In the orgenlzi- 
tlon that provide opportunities for learning. 


Gather spe- 
cific data '* 
from train- 
ees. Intro- ^ 
'duce topic. 


^ Newsprint, 
markers , 
tapii 


WrUe boldly 
groups wlll^ 
use lists 
later. 


5 


3* Goals «nd Objectives on newsprint. (Copy from 
session goals. J ^ 


Establish 
relevance 

of t ra 1 n I ng. 


Prepared 

newsprint 


Ralate to 
group naeds 

1 1 > L . 


GROUP vmTRUCnONS 
EXPERIENCE 


20 
10 


^. Group Work. Ireak Into groups uf no more than 
5-6 representing each department or division. 
Have participants expand the bralnstormed list ' 

the organization) undeT^FORHAL" and "NONFORMAL" 
columns on worksheets^ Have groups pick 
reporters to record on newsprint a group list of 
learning and sources. 

Report Out. Reporters display newspring lists 
and read to whole group. Trainers encourage 
discussion, leading to new Items for Individual 
lists. 


Expand aware- 
ness of 
sources and « 
nature of 
learnings. 


Worksheets , 
newsprint , 
markers for 
each group 


Give exam- 
ples of 

"FORMAL" 
training and 
"NONFORMAL" 
scuCtlebutt. 

0 


10 


5. Lifelong Learning Scale Introduction. Pass out 
copies of Scale. Short talk based on "Descrip- 
tion of the Scale." Demonstrate use of scale 
with "objective!" variable. 




Short Scale, 
"objectives" 

^ on ntiws print 

o 
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6. Individual Profiling. Individuals apply scale 
to their departments or divlsi'bns as they see 
them now. Profile by connecting each letter. 


Generate 
data. 




The central 
experience. 


\» 

GROUP INSTRUCTIONS 
PROCESS 


- 10 


7* Group Sharing. In same groups, participants 
share findings. Reporters to maUe notes on: 

a. Are^s of least agreement 

b. Areas of mpst congruence 

c. Prepare a report on the group "consensus" 
^ about the learning characteristics of the 

unit they represent 

Report Out. Reporters share data with the whole 
group. 


Share find- 
ings with 
others in 
smal 1 group. 

Share [r\ 
large group* 




Keep them 
brief. 


15- 

30 


8. Discussion. 

a. What's different/similar about learning 
characteristics of the departments/di vi- 
s Ions? 

b. What are the consequences, etc.? 

c. Is learning encouraged in the organization? 

HowL 

d* Would dther departments (not represented) 
agree? 

e. What conclusions can 'be drawn from the 
Lifelong Leaning Scale analysis? 


Compare/ 
contrast* 

What was 
learned? 




Record as 
much data 
as possible 
on newsprint 


GENERALIZE 






10- 

15 


9* Brainstorm. ' 

a. A list of strengths/needs of the organlza- 




Newsprint 


If oossib'fe, 
get commlt- 
-ment from 
peop 1 e/ 
units 

take action. 


APPLY 




~ lion" relat"lng-t«r*lncreayIng~leernIng-oppor- — 
tunltles for members 
o b* Actions that would enhance organizational 
learning capaci ty 


Discover 
what can 
'be done. 


CLOSURE 


10 


10. Review Goals and evaluate and discuss fol low'up. 






f 
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WORKSHEET #1 



List some of the most important things you have learned in the organiza- 
tion and indicate where or from whom the learning came. 



Formal Training 



erJc 



N onf orma 1 Lea rn i ng 
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WORKSHEET #2 
SHORT VERSION OF LIFELONG LEARNING SCALE 



EDUCATIONAL 
VARIABLES 


DESCRIPTORS 

More Formal Less Formal 
More Structured More Flexible 
More Abstract More Concrete 
More Objective More Subjective 


N/A; COMMENTS 


Objectives , 


12 3^5 

Building and conservation Applying knowledge for 

of knowledge personal and community 
Hort cognitive development 
Hore delayed Hore psychological and 

physical 
More Immediate 




Content And 
Sequence 


1,2 3 ^ 5 

Abstract; symbol systems Concrete; experiential 
LoficaUy orfanlied Psychologically organlied 
Scholarly disciplines Inter^ltclpl Inary 
Prerf ctable sequence Sequence less ordered 
Requirements and requirements 
prerequislts 




Staff 


1 2 3 h 5 

Professionals Lay oriented 
A major }\U aim Ancillary MU. aim 
Highly trained Short term training 
Distinct roles Less distinct roles 
Credentials Honcredentlaled 




Teach i ng-Learn i ng 
Approaches 


1 2 3 ^ ' 5 

Teachers more managerial, Teachers more facilitate 
directive ing, advising, linking 
More teachfr dominant Kore learner dominant -^.^ 
Learners more passive Learners more active 


- 








Power, Control 
And 

Admi ni strat ion 

- - I,..,.. - . ,^ ^ 


12 3^ 5 

Hore bureaucratic Hore personal 

More hierarchlal Hor« h'trliontal 

Power partly a func- ^Jf^f^l^ function 




r 


tlon of status and of cow^tancy 

resources Declstlon making shared 
Decision-making by role Workers less organlied 
Workers In established Leaders vleiit^ as 
«w«wii»n«H coordinators 

organizations 
leaders. viewed as 

managers 22 


1 
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DEFINING ORGANIZATIONAL LEARNING; SINGLE AGENCY MODULE HI 



\ ■ - 

This module ts suitable for a follow-up session for Module 1, or It'can be 
modified for use wfth a smaller, less differentiated organization.. 



GOAL: 



To encourage a common view of how the orgenlzation 
operates educationally. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. Individuals experience u^ing the Lifelong Learning 
Scale to analyze the organization's learning 
characteristics. 

1. Explore the reasons for different perceptions of 
learning within organizatipns . 
<« • 

3» Draw the group' s profile of the organizational 
learning characteristics. 



AUDIENCE: 



Representatives of as many different operational area* 
of the organization. Ideal maximum size for a single 
trainer is 15. 



TIME REQUIRED : 
PHYSICAL SETTING: 



2i 3 hours 

No special arrangements* 



MATERIALS: 



Newsprint and markers 
Copies of short scale 



ACTIVITY: 



(Climate Setting) 1. Introductory Exercise a^ needed (see Appendix). 

2.-" Needs Assessment . Generate a Vist (on newsprint) 
of things that can be learned in the organiza- 
tion. 

3* Goals and objec t i ve s^ on newsprint. Read and 



iGoal Sharing) 



discuss 



Introduce Scale . Ejijplain (or refresh partici- 
^pant-'s~-memorf es')^how' scale-^ is^^pprl:f edv — Pass out 
copies of short version of scale . Base a short 
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(Experience) 



(Process) 
(General ize) 

(Apply) 
(Closure) 



talk on "Description Of The Scale" and demonstrate 
(if needed) vrith the "Objectives" variable. 



5. Individuals Apply Scale > Instruct participants to 
use scale to indicate how they see the organiza- 
tion now. Point out that it may be necessary to 
circle more than .one number to reflect variations 
between different areas of the organizatioh. 

6. Data Collection, List on newsprint the variables 
which yj elded the greatest spread indicated by 
recording the scale numbers of each participant 

on each variable* 

• " * 

1. Analysis, Have the group diScuS5 the possible 
-causes of varied perceptions. Compare and 
contrast difftrent viewpoints. 



8. Refining The Profile . Have participants review 
their findings: in the light of the discussion., 
Participants report numbers $elected for ^ach 
variable. Marie on large newsprint scale. Groups 
chooses "average" riumber for each variable. On-^ 
completion of all variables, trainer connects 
"average" numbers with a line to produce profile. 

9. Discussion , « 

a, Have^ participants process the Individual 
scale application and group profile pro^Juc-. 
tlon. 

* • 

b. Explore the Implications of the learning 
characteHstics or the organization, both 
for the whole^group and for the individuals. 

cT Encourage participants to decide what action 
* might be needed, to apply their findings to 
the organization (I.e., lead into Module #3)^ 

10. Review Goals and connect with possible follow-up « 
session. / 
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-PREP/UtWI6-F0R-CHAMG£-{— W N6tE-A6ENG^M00UtE-#3 

This training module Is designed to follow Module 11 or where the organP 
zation Is ready to plan for change • 



GOAL: 



To prepare for change In the organization's learning 
function. " 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. Draw the »Mdeal** profile for the organization* 

2. ^ Compare "rear^'and 'Mdear' profiles. 

3. List actions needed to move from "real" to "Ideal." 



AUDIENCE: 



As in either Module #1 or #2. 



TIME REQUIRED; 



3i hours (following Module #1); Zi hours (following 
Module #2) 



PHYSICAL SETTING: As in either Module #1 or #2. 



MATERIALS: 



Newsprint and rnarkers 
Copies of ^hort scale 



ERIC 



ACTIVITY ; 
(Cn'mate Setting) 
/ 

c 

(Goal Sharing) 



1. Introductory Or Warm-Up Exercise » If required. 

2. Review the' data generated at the end of the pre- 
Vlous session. Elicit more Items for newsprint 
list. 

3* Goals And Objectives on newsprint* Discuss* 

^* "Pass out copies of short scale. Have partici- 
pants circle the 'VeaV* profile numbers and 
connect with IJne. (Note: If this session 
-fe^l lows M odule insert—Steps 5 - 7 from — 



Module #2.) 

S . Part i cipants mark the scale to Indicate hdii they 
would like to see the organization operating 
educationally In five years. 
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(Experience) 



(Process) 



(General ize) 



(Apply) 



(Closure) 



Using an enlarged version of the scale on new$* 
print (marked with the 'VeaT' profile), have the 
participants report their number choices for 
each variable and choose the '^average** number* 
When complete, connect numbers to create the 
••Ideal" profile* 

Discussion. 



a. How realistic is the "ideal" profile? 
h. Why the gap between ••reaV^ and ••Ideair^ 
c* Were there any surprises? 

< 

d« How do you feel about -^e results, etc? 

e« What was learned from the comparl'Sion of 
••reaP^ and '•IdeaV' learning profiles? 

f. What win the ••real/^c prof tie look like In 
a yearns time? ' 

Brainstorm . List on newsprint the actions neces 
sary to move from the current situation to the 
•MdeaK" - 

Review Goals and make the connection to a follow 
up planning session. If applicable. 
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SYNERGY FOR EDUCATIONAL SURVIVAL: 
CROSS-AGENCY LINKAGE MODULE 



GOAL: 



To set the stage for Inter-o-'anlzatlonal collaboration 
towards Increased educational opportunity the com-, 
munlty. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. Diagnose the learning characteristics of each 
organization represented by using the Lifelong 
Learning Scale. 

'/ 

2. Simulate rational collaboration planning based 

" on differing strengths and needs surfaced by the 
Lifelong Learning Scale data. 



AUDIENCE: 



This module can be used for a group of one or two 
representatives each from a variety of organizations 
In a single community ()n which case formal education, 
business and Industry, adult education, human service 
organisations, etc., might be represented).. The train- 
ing can a.lso be targeted tp i random sample of educa- 
tion and human service representatives at, for example, 
a conference workshop. The Ideal size of the audience 
Is JO - 15 participants per trainer . 



TIME REQUIRED: 



2i hours 



PHYSICAL SETTING ; Adequate for the numbers and flexible enough for 

groups to work Independently . 



MATERIALS: 



Newsprint and markers 

Short version of the Lifelong Learning Scale 

Copies of the hypothetical case, description and 

instruction sheet 



ACTIVITY: 



(Climate Setting)" 



Introduction . Participants introduce themselves 
either individually cr In dyads with name, posi- 
tion, agency and (when appropriate) where they 
are from. ^ 



\ 
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(Goal Sharing) 



(Group 

Instructions') 



2» Discuss what the name of the session, '^Synergy 
For Educational Survival" means* Note responses 
on newsprint* 

3» Display and discuss the goals (on newsprint). 

4* Short talk on Lifelong Learning. Demonstrate 
the use of the <LMf^long Learning Scale by fusing 
the objectives* variable. Pass out copies of 
the short version of the Scale* 

5* Have participants apply the Scale to their own* 
organization by circling the appropriate number 
on each variable and connecting the numbers to 
draw the profile, (Pairs or small groups 
representing a single agency can be encouraged 
to work together. However; this will slow the 
proceedings down for other individuals.) 

6. Share-Out , ^ Either in the whole group (if less 
than five organizations or 10 participants) or 
in groups of five or six, have participants 
compare results and briefly discuss similarities 
and divergences i^n organizational learning 
characteristics, 

7. Simulation Introduction , Pass out the hypothetical 
case and instruction sheets. Read the case aloud. 
Clarify, ?f necessary, 

8. Form Groups of up to five, each representing a 
wide variety of organizations as possible, 
.Participants work on task. 

9» Report-Out . Each group reports its solution 
briefly, 

10, Structured Discusilon. 



(Process) 



(General Ize) 



a. What was the simulated collaboration. 1 Ii<e7 

b. Why were solutions similar/different? 

c. Could such a rationalization of education 
really tak^ place? How? o 

d. What organizations would' need to be present 
to produce a viable comprehensive community 
plan? (List on newsprint,) 

e. What do you (individuals and/or group) Intend 
to do about educational collaboration? (List 
on^ newsprint,) 



lERiC 
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(Apply) 
(Closing) 




at ts the next step? Who will do what? 

levlew Goals and link to possible follow-up 
ictlon. 



Evaluation^ Solicit comments or hand 'but 
an evaluation form. 
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HANDOUT 

SYNERGY FOR SURVIVAL: A HYPOTHETICAL COLLABORATION 

You all work in the same small city* The Hayor has called you together to 
Inform you that: * * 

As a direct result of unprecedented <^col I aborat Ion between G.A*0. 
H^.E.W. and the Department of Labor, al I Federal educational , 
training and human service activities are to be funded from a 
single blocjc jjrant. (In addition, I.R.S. recently ruled out 
the cost of Job-related training as a deductable expense for 
individuals and as a cost of doing business for Industry and 
commercel) 

The Mayor's Office will from now on dispense all funding In the 
education and human services block. 

His staff estimates that the funding available will be at least 
30% less next year compared with the total combined budget your 
organizations will spend this year* 

He requests that you assist him ai;id, by working together, pre- 
pare for his consideration a Comprehensive Human Services, 
Education and Training Plan, The plan should be aimed at reduc- 
ing costs and eliminating dupl ication:-{of services. 



Instructions 

You have 30 minutes to: 

1. Pick a recorder for your group 

2. Create a rough plan 

3. ^ Be prepared to describe your plan briefly to the other groups 



' 2. 
3. 
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A DIFFERENTIATION APPIilOACH: ^ 
INTER-AGENCY CONFLICT HANAGEHENT HODULE 



GOAL ; . To dispel mlspcrccptfons between organizations that have 

educational furjctlons and to identify reai differences 
In a constructive manner* 



OBJECTIVES ; 1. Clarify, by using the Lifelong Learning Scale, how. 

each organization views the educational functioning 
of the other (s) • 

2. Allow e'ach organization to react to differences *^ 
between how It sees I'tself and how others perceive 
It- 



AUDI ENCE : Between two and five key members of two or three organi- 

zations which are experiencing difficulty In collaborat- 
ing on educational goals and/or delivery- (Hore grou(5s 
can participate, but the Impact Is greatest when two 
[ conf I let Ing organizations participate^) 

.Examples ; - 

• Teacher's Union 

• School board 

• Adult Education 

• K - 1? teachers 

• University faculty 

• Industrial trainers 

• Human Service agency 

• Etc. 



TIME REQUIRED ; 
PHYSICAL SETTING; 



k hours 



Separate rooms for each organization and a meeting room 
large enough to seat the whole group. 



MATERIALS; 



Newsprint and* markers 

Two or three different colored crayons for each group 
Copies of the short version of the Lifelong Learning 
Scale for e^ach participant 
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ACTIVITY: 



1. Introductlohs . Xlmlt Introductions to name, title 
and organization represented* (Note that In the 
case of severe conflict, an early attempt to 
establish a cordial atmosphere may be* futile or 
(Climate Setting) even counter-productive)* 

(Goal Sharing) 2. Display and discuss goals briefly. 

3* Distribute Lifelong Learning Scale sheets* 

4. Short Talk * Base a short discussion on "A 

Description Of The Scale'' and demonstrate the 
Scale's use with the *'Objectl ves" variable. 



5. Have participants apply the scale to their own 
organization. Discourage ^discussion. 

6. Plarce each group* of organizational representa- 
tives In a private room, provide each with a 

' "neutral" trainer. ' 

7* Have each group reach a consensus on how their 
organization really fits on' the scale and draw 
an organizational profile with a colored crayon. 

8. The group's next task Is to analyze the other 
groups' educational characteristics and draw a 
ffroflle in a contrasting color on the same sheet. 

9* Based on the Lifelong Learning Scale analysts, 
have the group: 

a. Identify variables on which the agencies are 
most different and similar 

* o 

b. .Choose words or short phrases which describe 
their own organization's greatest educational 
strength and weaknesses < 

c. Choose a short description of the other 

^ organization's major strengths and weak- 

' ness£§ . ' 

The tr'alner takes notes on newsprint and checks 
with/ the group for accuracy. 

10* Gbnf rontatlon . Reconvene the whole group In 
the nfeetlng room* Each trainer reports on a, 
(Experience) b and c, above. 
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1 1 . Structured Discussion . 

a* How does. • .orgi^nlzatlc/) feel about the 
anal ysTs (anal yses^) made of them? (Ask 
each group,) * 

Why does. • .think your organization Is. . ..? 
' (each group) . 

c. Vfhat have the consequences been of the 
(Process) different views? 

d. What new things did you learn about your 
own/other organizations? 

e. Do you think that your organizational cli- 
ents (learners, participants) share similar 
Ideas on the differences between your 
organizat Ions? 

f. Are the differences really weaknesses or 
(Genera Pze) could they be seen as strengths? 

g. In the light of this new knowledge, what 
does each organization plan to do to work 

(Apply) more closely with the other(s)? 

12. Review the Goals and Activities, repeat the major 
discoveries and remind participants of any action 
commitments made* 

13* Evaluation. Observation may provide the best 
evaluation of the workshpp - especially if It 
has succeeded^ Inureducing the barriers between 
(closure) the organizations. 



NOTE : Ideally, the workshop should end ahead of 
schedule to allow Informal discussion to 
take place. 
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TEACHING- LEARNING MODULE ON LIFELONG LEARNING 



Instructors for community and adult/cpntlnulng education programs or 
workshops can adapt this module to provide* either a brief, or Indepth, 
experience concerning out-of-school (nonformal) education. 



GOAL:' 



To analyze the concept of education when It Is described 
as any organized, Intentional, overt effort to Influence 
people; and when education I5 seen as 'a potential system 
pf communl'ty based agencies or groups. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. To Introduce learners to the* concept of nonformal 
education (or oi^t -of -school education) 

2. To help learners analyze the educational function- 
ing of out-of-school agencies and organizations 

3» To provide a procedure for learners to construct a 
formal-nonformal profile of the educational func- 
tioning of an agency ' 

k. To demonstrate that the educational profiles of 
agencies may be a varied mix of formal and non- 
formal 



5. To explore similarities and differences between 
schooling and many nonformal e(Jucation groups 



AUDIENCE: 



Learners in community and adult/continuing education 
courses, workshops, and programs: undergraduate and 
gradc'Jte students, staffs of programs, school board 
and program board members, etc* 



TIME REQUIRED; 



U hours or much more, depending on the objectives and 
activities selected 



PHYSICAL. SETTING : Any appropriate space. 



MATERIALS: 



Copies of the Lifelong Learning Manual or of the full 

or short version of the Scale 
Newsprint 

Sample case(s) of a nonforma.^ agency, or agency resource 
person, or learner's own cases 



ERIC 
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Use of the Scale Descriptor Explication section of 
the Manual' is especial 1y helpful • After an intro- 
duction to the Lifelong Learning Scale, learners 
read a (}«se description of the educational function- 
ing of ah out*of*schoo1 agency or gropp. Ihls case 
description can be prepared by the Instructor. Or 
the instructor can have a staff ^member of an agency 
come to the class.or workshop as a resource person 
and describe the agency and its educational function- 
ing. A third alternative ts to select a type of 
agency or group or institution that most of the 
learners are likely ta be familiar wlth^and use that 
as the case. 

* « 

> • 

Each learner then draws a profile of the. agency using 
the 11 variables of the Lifelong Learning Scale. In 
pairs or small groups, learners share, compare and' 
discuss their profiles. Differences in learners* 
perceptions of the same agency (or case) helps point 
out the complexity of educational functioning Infan 
agency, and the likelihood that there may be^lsome 
variations among learners* 'judgments and Interpripta- 
tlons. about the use of the Scale when applied to a 
s(^ecific case* / 

Each learner (or pair) can then be asked to select a 
non-school agency that has a significant educfitlonal 
function. This selection may be from the arei of the 
university or workshop site, or any other area that 
is accessible ta the learners. Using a simple Inter- 
view process with the appropriate person of each 
selected agency, each learner asks and records answers 
to questions concerning the ways the agency ooerates 
relevant %o the 11 variables of the Lifelong Lecirning 
Scale. 

At a following learner session, comparisons are ntade 
'among the learners concerning ^the I r experience. 
'Similarities and differences that '^characterize com- 
munity-based agencies In their educational functioning 
can be explored. Possible additional learning activi- 
ties can be developed by the Instructor,^ using modifi- 
cations and adaptations of parts jf the other modules 
in the Lifelong Learning Manual. 
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RESEARCH ON LIFELONG LEARNING MODULE 



The Lifelong Learning Module jcan be. used for research purposes when there Is 
an Interest In Investigating such Issues as: 

1. Providing specific and detailed data concerning the educational 
elements of an agency (or Institution or organization) 



2. 
3. 



Providing ^ixpl Id t Information as to the educational objectives of 
an agency 

Providing explicit Information as to the^l^viHT^nid^ypes^of.^ 

structures of an agency's functlonfnq> 



Providing explicit Information as to the formal -non formal nature 
of the educational processes of an agency 



GOAL: 



To encourage use of the Lifelong Learning Scale for 
research purposes. 



OBJECTIVES: 



To suggest ways to adapt the Scale^^ .tal lored to specific 
purposes of a gl/en research deslgnj., 



AUDIENCE: 



1. Professional staff and students in University Com- 
munity Education and Adult/Continuing Education 
Centers 

2. Professional staff of private and government Com- 
munity/Adult Education Centers 

3. Professional staff of CommunI ty/Adult Education 
del Ivery programs 



TIME REQUIRED: 



Variable 



PHYSICAL SETTING : No specific arrangements. 



MATERIALS: 



Copies of the Lifelong Learning Manual 



ERIC 



ACTIVITIES: 



Starting with the basic Lifelong (^earning Scaie with 
Its 11 variables and their descrlptors/determlne 
any modifications needed in the Scale to meet the 
specific purposes of the research. 'Use of the Scale 
Descriptor Expllcatton section of the Manual Is 
important. 
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ko , , , 

K Hake additions to the Scale's variables*, Examples 
arfi: ^externally controlled governance or self- 
governed; programs more isolated from social- 
economic environment of society or cjosely 
imbedded In the community; credit. (and degree- 
related) or non-credit (and non-degree) related; 
age-sp«cif iC| or age-inclusive; etc. ' 

ip 

2. Consider whether any given variable of the Scale 
should be broken down into more specific factors* 
An example is: for the variable of content and 
sequence, establish specific focus on separate 
factors of abstractness , of sequence, of pre- 

> requisites, of types of content messages, etc. 

3. Develop appropriate descriptors for each continuum 
of any additional variables and factors of major 
variables. 

k. Pilot-test the modified Scale to check on clarity 
of new descriptor^. 

(The Authors would appreciate information about ways In which the Scale or 
modified versions have been used for research purposes.) 
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SCALE DESCRIPTOR EXPLICATION 

t 

OBJECTIVES ^ 

p ^ . ^ 

More forrmK The central objective of mos^ formal educational organi- 
zations Is to transmit theV knowledge base of the culture and to prepare 
selected learners to deveIoF>"h'iw\knowIedge* Formal schools emphasize cog-. 
,nltlve learning much more* than, thq acquisition of physical or -affective 
learnings* Learners concentrate op learning symbol systems, understandlrtg 
general principles and theories, dassffylng Information, logical thinking, 
and systematic problem solving* On a typical day, for Instance, a Junior 
high school student will be studying grammar In English, learning theorems 
In Geometry, classifying animals Into t^ielr respective phyla \j\ Science and 
analyzing the effect of river valleys on» colonial settlements In Social 
Studies. 

.Formal schools do have many other objectives; vocational preparation, 
physical fitness, citizenship training, and moral development are examples* 
' However, In so far as any specific school places major emphasis on these 
objectives at the expense of transmitting or building abstract knowledge, 
that school becomes less formal In Its ob^ctlves. In making this judg- 
ment, it Is Important to note not just the stated objectives which often 
are less forhial, but actual objectives which often are more formal* 

The emphasis on cogn-tlve knowledge and the building of new knowledge 
has implications for time span required to attain the objectives* Symbol 
systems take time to master, logical thinking takes not only practice but, 
• according to PUget, -physical maturity as well* Usually, mastery involves 
'breaking each skill .down Info small sub-objectives, which because of their 
minuteness, are often not perceived as meaningful or exciting by the ^ 
Jearner* That Is, the objecttves may be more extrinsic to the learner, 
the objectives are needs as seen by others; not by the learner* 

The long time span required to attain formal objectives and the stress 
.on extrinsic motivation has had Its* effect on both the scope and. sequence 
of the typTcal curriculum* Subject matter Is dlvld<:d Into academic dls- 
clplines, and often l-nto 'sub-dlsclpl Ines, to facilitate mastery of the 
required skills and concepts* The emphasis Is not on understanding the 
topic in Its entirety, but In preparing for the next level of schooling 
which wi 1 r treat the topic In more depth*^ 

The learning of logically-organized knowledge often becomes an objec- 
tive in Itself (knowledge for knowledge's sake); knowledge Is seen as an 
expression of one of the outstanding qualities of what It means to be 
human* . . . ^ 
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Less formal . Less format educational approaches tend to emphasize the 
application of knowledge »to personal and community needsy rather than th^ 
transmission or creation of knowledge. Personal needs might Include food, 
shelter y recreation and family relations; community needs might be for 
economic development , water supply , transportation, land reform, and sani- 
tation. 

it 

These objectives are more Inclusive than those that characterize 
formal schools. The acquisition of food and the creation of strong sup- 
portive families Involve physical and psychologfcal processes as well as 
cognitive understandlmg"^, Brx>ad life experiences a;'e valued and the cog- 
nitive, affective and physical, components of these experiences are oft^en 
so Intertwined as to be difficult to separate. Often, objectives are'' 
left vague, the assumption being that wha^tever emerges from the experl- 
e.nce win be desIrabU or acceptable. 

Also, the objectives are usually more Immediately attainable than 
those emphasized In a formal school« A participant can learn about a new 
variety of seed o^employment opportunity; a community can develop a plan 
for reducing ethnlc^^nslons. Both this Immediacy of attainment and the 
Inclusion of physical and psychological functions have the result of mak^ 
Ing the objective seem more meaningful to the learners, that Is, the 
motivation may be more Intrinsic. The learner sees the objective as meet- 
ing his/her needs, not just the needs as seen by others. 
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CONTENT AND SEQUENCE 

More formal > The nature of the objectives of formal systems, the 
acqulslton and building of knowledge, has Its effect on. the choice, the 
organization and the sequencing of cor\tent. The Issue of what^content to 
cover and what to leave out Is an important Issue for formal settings. 
Because all abstract knowledge. may be potentially valuable, and because 
acquiring knowledge may be a gooJ In itself, there are difficult decisions 
as to what knowledge should be learned; Inevitably there Is much more to 
know than there Is time to learn. In formal schools the decision about 
content choice Is generally made by an authority, because the authority 
IS thought to have more knowledge of the field and thus Is better equipped 
to make the decision. 

Content In the formal system Is organized Into scholarly disciplines 
or sub-disciplines In order to al low potential researchers to narrow their 
focus sufficiently to master the field and begin to build new knowledge. 
Often, each discipline Includes Its own symbol system, the mastery of which 
IS a significant part of the formal consent. 

The major power of this organization of knowledge lies In the theories 
that can be constructed Ih the varlpus dlscipHnes, and the possibility 
these theories hold for establishing relationships enhancing predictions 
and providing satisfying explanations. Yet, the theory levels of content 
may not be understandable to learners without detailed facts. The' neces- 
sary connections of facts dnd theories provides another indicator of 
forn)al cohtents* characteristics: continual attention to the balance 
between **forest and trees!^'^ between* general I zat Ions and details. 
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Sequencing of knowledge Js a logical outgrowth of the emphasis on 
knowledge building* Content Is usually arranged to fit age-grade levels, 
and prerequisites are often a featur^ of the curriculum* Knowledge tends 
to be sepf rated Into specialized segnients favoring learning In depth of 
logically distinct areas. The splrat concept of the curriculum repeating 
topics at ever Increasing levels (U.S. History at the 5th, 8th and lUh 
grade) Is comnon. • . 



less formal * The purpose of less formal approaches tends to emphasize 
the application of knowledge to personal situations. This emphasis has an 
implication for the choice, organization and sequencing of appropriate 
content* Application is a much more learner-dependent activity* Con- 
sequently, decisions about content tend to be made with considerable 
learner Involvement. Content is usually chosen to provide information 
that Is highly practical with an emphasis more on how Information works 
rather than why It works (tlie theory level)* Thu^, the knowledge tends to 
be specific and concrete, closer to the sensory, experiential levels* 

Since content Is selected to address more Immediate life functions of 
persons and communities. It Is organized more on physical -emotional 
grounds, the wants and needs of the learners In specific situations. 
The focus on Immediate life needs Increases the likelihood that knowledge 
will have to be selected from severai varied disciplines, which again is 
characteristic of "the psychological or subjective basis for content 
selection* In addition, since there Is less necessity to .lea ra the 
intricacies of the various .knowledge symbol systems In order to use the 
knowledge, the content tends to require less emphasis on form and more 
on message* , 

Logical, step-by-step sequencing of content^ Is usually not e neces- 
sity in less formal systems. Since choice Is based more on Immediate 
holistic bases and content Is more usually l.nte]f(Jlsclpl Inary , the order 
of learning Is rarely Important* For the same reasons, much less Is 
assumed as to what previous learnings^ have been acquired by the learner* 



TIME UNITS ' , j ' . 

More forrryal * Learning experiences are organized into large time seg- 
ments, such as a year or a semester or a quarter* Kost learners are 
involved on a full-time basis. The teaming experiences (usually referred 
to as the subject matter of courses) meet at specjlflc times as regards 
hours and days, with a cpmpllcated schedule of ofiferlngs.^ This schetlule 
permits high predlctabi I tty as to wh^t Is to be offered any time during a 
semester or year. Major changes. I nl^he 'schedule are difficult tp arrange. 

Less formal * The learning experiences are short-term, often an hour 
or two, or a few days to a week. The learners are Involved In other full- 
time affairs, and are learnes only on a short or paft-tlme basis. Schedul- 
ing is not complicated, and It Is relatively easy to alter the schedule of 
learning experiences. 
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LEARNERS 

More forma) . One of the cRSiracter ist/cs of learners In a more formal^ 
more highly structured situation is that^^hey tend to be separated by 
ages. For youth, these categoi ies are tfuite precise, seldom varying by 
more than a year; for adults, the ageyiimits are somewhat more flexible 
but still very notipeable. When a retiired person receives a B*A., It is 
generally the subject of some'dlscusslon in the newspapers* University 
education is seen as largely applicable for older adolescents* 

Similarly, the selection process for. formal schocrls Is more highly 
structured^ Each levfl of schooling has 'precise, predictable selection 
criteria: mandatory attendapfce for younger^age groups; ^elecjLive admis* 
sion by school achievement Jpbr others; mandatory attendance because of 
Occupation for other groups. At upper levels of schooling, these 
criteria can also resul ty intended or not, In ethnic and social class 
dl«tinctt6as. 



Less formal . In contrast, less formal situations include persons of 
widely varying ages. Grou{\[ng tends to be by ^If-se lection, expressed 
inter-est,. skill level or similar criteria. MFamlly'* grotipings of people 
of all ages wo^ld be a frequent occurence. Selection criteria include 
othef general physJcaTand psychological chracteristlcs as well as the 
cognitive criteria of the formal system. Thus, one critera might be occu- 
pation, another inceres.t, another might be propinquity. The more general 
category of self»selection Is a frequent elemenj which contributes to the 
unpredictability of fit tendance patterns. 

STAFF 1 ' ^ ' 

Jorf? formal . Most staff jncmbers working In a more formal sys'^tem tend 
to thijnk of themselves as professionals and to Have completed lengthy 
trainlrrg programs leading to tfie proper credential . As a result, staff 
members consider their positions as majoV life aims» Bfecausc the trair?tng 
programs themSelves are precise and .selective, the staff members tend to 
be liijiilted to a distinct role and often to a specific age' group as well. 
A skij.lted.lb year old skier could not coach skiing at a university^ nor is 
It l'ilf|fl[yA a staff member with a doctorate in science would be a class- 
room irde Ijn the reading resource room. A person with a B.A. In English 
and a I secondary teaching credential Is most likely to be found teaching 
secondary English within the formal system. Staff are tied to a highly 
organized personnel process of pay scales, hiring and firing, tenure and 
fringe benef i ts". 

Less formal . That same person, however, might be. found In a widely 
varying set of positions Jn a less formal system. Equally frequent are 
the i|>clusioii of staff members with little formal education, no creden- 
tials', and whose major occupation is only peripherally related to the 
progr&m. Generally, In a less structured situation, at most onjy a small 
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percentage of the staff are professionals with the vast majority having 
less sustained training backgrounds. Staff training for nonformal 
approaches tends to be short-term and situation-specific with the purpose 
of enabling the person to perform concrete tasks rather than to provide 
the person with a credential that Is transferable to different situations* 
With -a series of short-term training sessions and with no credential 
.requirements, a staff member can perform a number of roles. Personnel 
issues are generally uncomplicated, readily negotiated. 

TEACHING-LEARNING APPROACHES 

More formal . The task of learning large quantities of content favors 
approaches that permit maximum coverage In the shortest possible time spans 
Messages can be most rapidly conveyed when the teacher Is in controlof the 
flow of Inforiftatlon. Lectures, speeches, telling, as well as assigned 
readings are relevant approaches. The software of the teaching machine . 
approach, and of radio and television, are also readily adaptable to formal 
content demands. ' 

Content that deats with the learning of symbo.l systems (mathematics, 
language, spelling, vocabulary, grammer are examples) may favor memory, 
repetition, rote teaching-learning approaches. This is also the case 
where large numbers of facts are to be learned. Listening, speaki^and 
seeing tend to b^e the major sensory requirements of formal ap^oachM . 

Clues to formal teaching-learning approaches are proVf/ded by observ* 
ing high teacher management, direction, and control over the procedural 
decisions, and minimal student overt motor and psychological activity. 
Some variation in approaches may be observed as a fu.nction of subject 
matter (i.e., physical education, lab sciences, and studio arts content) 
will generally be less formal In their teaching-learning approaches. 

» 

Less formal . The emphasis on application of knowledge to personal 
and cofirnuni^ty development tends to favor Interactions between teacher and 
learners, and among learners. These interactions are manifested through 
cognitive, psychological and motor learnings. Typical approaches are 
discussions, workshops, experiential ly-based techjniques, group proje.cts, 
games, simulations, role playing, apprenticeships. Internships.* Utilizing 
§uch approaches requires much more time than formal oiles and It Is usual 
for quantity of content to be sacr I f Iced. 

One evidence of nonformal approaches Is gained through observing the 
heightened overt activity of the learners, and the shared decision making 
concerning which approaches' to use^. between teacher and learners. The, 
teacher's approach is one of facilitating, 'advising and linking. 
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> REWARDS AND EVALUATION 

More formal . Generally, that which Is evaluated In a formal situ- 
ation Is a galn'ln cognitive 'achievement. That gain Is usually n^easured / 
as a product; what the leanier knows Is the ultimate criteria- for success. 
Less emphasis Is placed Qn assessing the process or components of that 

learning. 

* 

The measurement of learning Is a highly developed process. Conslder- 
at^le care Is put Into attaining high levels of reliability and validity. 
General ly» the results are expressed In quantitative terms as a means of 
attempting to achieve accuracy. The emphasis on mathematical measurement 
often means that the objectives of t:heS>rografrn"mu5t ^.e ones that can be 
measured mathematically. 

The results of this quantitative process are usually expressed in 
terms of scores, which In turn become marks or grades. The grad<is 
accumulate to become credits, credentials and degrees. These symbols for 
learning often become a major motivation for learning. For rr.any', *thls 
type of motivation ts largely ex rlnslc. Fear of failure In other peoples* 
eyes rather than a desire for the learning itself becomes the driving ^ 
force. ' ^ 

Often, the standard for Interpreting these scores are external standards 
set by a recognized authority (100^ on a Spanish exam) or a score siet by 
comparison of each learner to others in the learning group (a "500'* score on 
the S.A.T.). The emphasis on comparision gives rise to the competitive 
characteristic of formal evaluation, and mciy be an additional powerful 
motivating force. 

«. 

Less formal . Less formal approaches efnphasize not just the product of 
learning (the learner's gains) but also the viegree to which the planned * 
components of a learning situation were actually carried out. The process 
of learning Is as important as the product. Ijf the objective of the' learn- 
ing setting Is stated In terms of group or corjimunlty development, the 
emphasis in assessment will be on the restilts of that collective learning, 
not on what any onjR individual Vnows. 

Less emphasis Is placed pn quantitative assessment techniques. 
Instead, qualitative techniques are seen as necessary given the complex 
purposes which Include an Interaction among cognitive, psychological and 
motor objectives. There may be considerable subjectivity In these evalu- 
ations, and confidence In their accuracy Is correspondingly lower. 

The more practical and Immediate chal^acterlstlcs of nonformal dbjec7 
tives leads to standards derived froni Individual rather than competitive 
sources. Learner gains are gauged by comparing the learners past achieve- 
ments with the person's current ones. Competition Is on the application 
of the total group learning to an Immediate problem, rather than the 
. long-term development of scholars or theoreticians. 
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MATERIALS A»D RESOURCES 
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More formal . Equipment used in the teaching-learning process Is 
extensive, costly, high In technology, and commercially mass-produced. 
Sophisticated audio-visual materials and laboratory materials are avail- 
able, Involving compllbated equipment. Reading materials In the form 
of carefully edited texts and workbooks are available, produced by large 
publishing firms. Extensive reference libraries are available. 

Less formal . Teaching-learning resources and materials are frequently 
.produced at the local level, by the Immediate, staff , directed at specific 
time-space-bound learhing objectives. They tend to be Inexpensive, low In 
technology, produced In small numbers. The resource Indigenous to the life 
function settings at home, field and community small enterprises often 
provide learning materials and equipment, 



FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

More formal . Formal schools tend to operate with a high fixed over- 
head, a result of the expense of a professional staff, reliance on commer- 
cial resources and a heavy investment in buildings. Thus, the expenditcrre 
per learner is relatively high,, for the most part too Kigh to be finanted^ 
by private sources. Formal organizations must therefore rely heavily on 
government financing. As a result, schools must have quite elaborate 
accounting procedures to satisfy their funding agencies and have less 
flexibility in allocating the funds they /eceive. There Is a sense of 
permane^ncy, of long-term investment. 

Less formal . Less formal organizations employ fewer professional 
staff members, rely heavily on teacher and learner-prepared resources, 
and seldom require separate facilities for their activities. Their fixed 
expenses are thus lower and it is more possible to seek funds from both' 
private and governmental sources. Generally, the smal ler^ amounts of money 
^and the less bureaucratic sources of that money result in less elaborate 
bookkeeping procedures, and few restrictions on the particular use of the 
funds. Thus, it may be easier for a nonformal agency to make major changes 
or to close down its operations. 



BUILDING resources ' ' ^ 

More formal . Formal schools usually are housed in large permanent 
structures constructed by professionals and requiring high levels of 
maintenance. Once the building Is constructed, the spaces available for 
education are specific and somewhat restricted in their use. The typical 
institution with rows of classrooms and long corridors is an example. 
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Less formal . Less fomral education takes place In a wider variety of 
settings. Classes and workshops can appropriately meet In a participant's 
home, on a field site, In an unused community room, or m a local school. 
The setting Is more a function of the objective and of the participant's 
desires. For this reason, less formal organizations seldom require 
separate buildings, or If they do, the construction js less elaborate and 
can often be done by the participants. Low maintenance and lower costs 
are a result. ^ « 



POWER^ CONTROL AND ADHI Nl STRATI ON 

More formal * Formaf schools are for the most part bureaucracies, that 
IS, they have hierarchical patterns of control and supervision, more 
Impersonal procedures and clearly defined roles and tasks. Leaders In the 
middle and upper level of the hierarchy are termed managers because their 
role Is to set the task, organize the procedures for accomplishing the task 
an<;i supervise ar\d evaluate the^process as It occurs. While some of the 
power that managers exercise comes from their own competencies, ari 
Important part comes from the fact 'that their position grants them decision 
making authority and control over Important resources. • Generally, deci- 
sions In bureaucracies are made by upper level managers with more or less 
participation by other staff members. Because workers are excluded from 
leadership and decision making, they frequently find It necessary to' 
prganize Into adversary units Iti order to make the organization respond 
to their needs. / 



Less formal . Less formal organizations, on the other hand, tend to 
be more personal and more participatory. Power tends to derive fnom the 
personal competency of the leaders and In mature organizations will be 
more diffused. Since roles and tasks are less distinctly defined and 
categorized, the organization resembles an horizontal ^ over lapp^lng of work 
groups rather than a pyramldlcal ordering of people and tasks. For this 
reason, leaders are better defined as coordinators rather than managers.. 
Their function Is to see that groups work together to accomplish an 
overall task, not to make decisions for, supervise or judge the work of 
Individual units. Decision making tends to be by consensus, that Is, 
all members must be willing to go along with the decision. Declslpns are 
passed up to, not down •from, the leader. The results of this Inclusion 
in the leadership and decision making processes of the organization Is 
that workers less often organize themselves Into adversary .groups like 
unions and management. 
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APPENDIX A. 



INTRODUCTORY AND WARH*UP EXERCISES 



Dyad Introductions 

This method of introduction allows people to talk about themselves , 
get to know another participant, and hear a little about all the others. 
It saves time by equalizing the '*air time*' for introductions. 

Ask participants to pair off with someone they either Ndon't know or 
know least well. Ask each member to interview their partner' for three 
minutes and write-down the name, occupation and organization represented. 
Additional data could include: where they are from, their expectations of 
training, hobbies, family information and so on. Call time at three 
minutes and switcli roles for a another three minutes. Each person then 
introduces thei r* partner to the whole group. 



Semaphore 

This activity helps group members learn each others* names quickly anC 

to focus on people rather than the surroundings. It is a stimulating 
activity that sets a friendly tone. ^ 

The first person breaks their name into syllables and makes a hand 
sign for each syllable (e.g., thumbs-up, salute, okay!, fingers crossed, 
etc.). The next one repeats the first one's nanje and sign and "semaphones" 
their own. Continue in a circle, adding a new name to the lengthening 
list. The round is complete when the first member has semaphored the 
names of the whole group. Hake another round * a bit faster and end with 
a whole-group recitation in unison of everyone's semaphored name. 



Otb^r ^Exercises ' • 

See Schmuck, Richard et. al. The Second Handbook Of Organization 
Development In School s ? Palo Alto, Calif.: Mayfield Publishing Company, 
1977. 

This has a rich variety of useful ideas for introductory exercises, 
as well as for other/phases of training. 
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